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... Well, I continue. You may remember that we started the analysis of 
the second kind -- of the second like that, it's an arbitrary order -- of 
the second kind of movement-image which we had defined as being 
the affection-image. The perception-image was over, then we moved 
on to the affection-image. 


And, the last time, if I try to sum up the little that we had acquired, it 
consisted in saying: well yes, in a way still very confused, one has the 
impression [1:00] that the image- affection is the close-up, and the 
close-up is the face, which again implies that the close-up is not the 
close-up "of" the face. Once again we felt it confusedly -- but it was 
confused since we were not yet in a condition to justify -- the 
affection-image is the close-up, and the close-up is the face. . And we 
started from a very simple analysis consisting in discovering like two 
poles, both of the close-up and of the face and these two poles. 


And these two poles were on the one hand: material features that we 
called -- for convenience then to seek a [2:00] formula capable of 
grouping these phenomena -- material features of faciality, capable of 
‘enter an intensive series, for example, all degrees of horror, all 
degrees of horror. These facial features capable of entering into an 
intensive series can concern different organs. For example, a line of 
the eye, a line of the nose, a line of the mouth can constitute an 
intensive series or a graduation, intensive series being understood as 
well in the direction of a growth that of a decrease. 


But if it was the first pole of the face, [3:00] the second pole of the 
face, it was the qualitative unity of a reflective surface. The qualitative 
unity of one, therefore, an intensive series of features of faciality, the 
qualitative unity of a reflective surface and, the two being strictly 
complementary, it is really the living poles of the face, the living poles 
obviously implying a polar tension , tension according to which there 
is always a risk in a face for the features of faciality to run away, spin, 
escape the qualitative organization of the face. 


This is even what we will call a tic. [4:00] The tic, the tic of the face, 
is very precisely the movement by which a feature of faciality escapes 
the reflective and radiant organization of the face: all of a sudden 
something that spins, the mouth that leaves, an eye that goes away 
that overturns all that, that tries to escape the qualitative 
organization. And at the other pole of tension, 


[there is] the perpetual effort of the face as a reflective surface to 
recover facial features which, like birds, are constantly trying to get 
away, to flee. In other words, the face is an animal in itself. So those 
were our two poles. [5:00] And I was saying, the first thing in our 
analysis is to try to ground this identity of face and affection, 


since we revolve around, perpetually, three terms which will circulate, 
which will be in a sort of mobile circle: face, affect, close-up. 


Well, our first task that I started last time was "how to make this 
identity of face and affect felt"? While the affect that obviously crosses 
the whole body and it crosses the whole body, it concerns the whole 
body, of course! And yet, there is indeed an identity of face and affect. 
And I had started this first [6:00] theme by relying on the Bergsonian 
conception of affect. And taking up the very beautiful definition that 
Bergson gives of affect, namely affect, it is "a [kind of] motor tendency 
acting on a nerve" [Matter and Memory, pp. 203-05] — nervousness, 
acting on a sensitive nerve — I thought I could find the two poles of 
the face there, and thus found a kind of substantial community of 
affect and face. 


And then I was looking in a completely different direction. And I was 
saying, if we look at a very curious text from another era, namely, 
from the seventeenth century, Descartes' "Traité des passions". 


Let us lead a little [7:00] -- we forget why we are even looking at this 
text; it is by concluding that it will be revealed why this text was used. 
But the "Traité des passions" is a very, very curious, very beautiful 
text. So if it makes some of you want to read it, that will be even 
better. -- And Descartes, he gives, as the title indicates, his theory of 
the passions, that is to say of the affects. 


And now he distinguishes three kinds of bodily movements -- but you 
should never believe anything of what I say, you have to go and 
check; you will see, "Theory of the Passions" -- he distinguishes three 


kinds of inner bodily movements. [8:00] I will very quickly specify for 
Descartes — here, I am really saying the minimum - that he designs 
things in such a way that the blood which circulates in the body has 
very subtle parts. The very subtle blood parts he calls "animal spirits". 


See that "animal spirits", spirit does not denote a soul or souls at all, 
but denotes material particles. "Animal spirits" are the very subtle 
parts of how do you say the spirit of people, how do you say the spirit 
of, I don't know what, very subtle particles of blood. These very subtle 
particles of the blood and in movement by the circulation [9:00] of 
the blood will move, but purely materially, the brain, and in particular 
a part of the brain that Descartes calls "the pineal gland", which 
"pineal gland" is the place, with all the obscurities that entails, the 
place of the union of soul and body. Well, this was necessary for you 
to understand [Descartes'] scheme. 


Well, behold, the external objects which impress us, which impress 
our body, set in motion the animal spirits, which animal spirits are 
[10:00] brought by the circulation of the blood to strike the brain and 
to orient the gland pineal in some way. According to the way in which 
the pineal gland is oriented by the movement of the animal spirits 
which strike it, the soul represents this or that object to itself. [ Break] 


See, it's very simple. I'm just saying: the first kind of movement 
distinguished by Descartes are invisible movements, interior to the 
body and which consist of this: movements by which the particles of 
the blood [11:00] come to strike the brain, [Pause] and by there, 
determine the soul to represent such and such an object. I am happy 
because it is a possible definition of what should be called an image- 
perception: The soul represents itself as such or 


such object under the determination of the animal spirits which come 
to strike the brain and in particular the pineal gland. [11:45] 


Second kind of movements equally interior to the body. He tells us -- 
and the text is admirable, especially since it is wonderfully written, so 
look at all that — [12:00] he tells us, treating... -- these are very 
precise diagrams responding to the medicine of the time, but even 
Descartes invents, invents many things; in "Le Traite des Passions", he 
even invents a lot -- and he says, well, then the second kind of 
movement, is this, is that all the animal spirits are not going to strike 
the brain, well even there is a small quantity, there is a certain 


quantity which, via the nerves, goes into the muscles. And according 
to the nature of the object that the soul represents to itself, the body 
will have such a motor attitude. It is indeed a second kind of 
movement. [13:00] 


It is no longer movement-perception; it's what ? It is movement- 
action. [ Break] 


Example: I see a terrifying object. This is the example given by 
Descartes himself. What does it mean ? It means that an object strikes, 
mobilizes my animal spirits in such a way and in such a condition that 
the pineal gland receiving movements, in this case, very, very upset 
movements, upheavals, the soul represents the terrifying object. It is 
the image-perception. 


But, at the same time, a certain part of the animal spirits rush towards 
the motor nerves of the legs, and what can be happening there? A 
thousand things. [14:00] Well, there's so, so, so much of it rushing to 
the motor nerves of the legs that engorgement forms. I'm so scared I'm 
paralyzed. Good. Or else, then all the same, it's not... I'm so scared 
that I don't ask myself what's left, as they say, and I run away, that is 
to say, my legs carry far. This is the second type of movement. See 
that this one, I was able to call it the action-image. [ Break] 


And here is Descartes telling us: there is a third type of movement. 
And this one, no doubt, it depends just like the others, it depends on 
the action of the animal spirits of the brain and the nerves and the 
muscles, all that. But, he is different from the others; Why ? Because it 
may pass inside the body, [15:00] it becomes visible. It becomes 
visible on the surface of the body. And he says, it is a type of 
movement which can be reduced neither to the movement of 
perception nor to the movement of action. And i said: "the first type of 
movement, we can say that it precedes the affection", the sight of the 
terrifying object. And of the second type of movement, we can say 
that it follows the affection. I see something terrifying, I'm scared, I 
run, I run away. [Pause] But of this third type, which alone is grasped 
in a movement of appearing, will become visible, 


[16:00] of this third type of movement, it must be said that it 
accompanies, it is consubstantial with affection, with passion, with 
affect. 


And when Descartes tries to explain that there is a difference in nature 
between this movement and the two previous ones, [Pause] he will 
tell us, he will list them, because he is quite embarrassed to define 


them. What will we call these movements? Expressive movements. 
These are expressive movements. He discovers them, article -- it's 
divided into articles, the "Traité des passions" -- [17:00] he discovers 
them article 112. [Deleuze leafs through his text] He calls them, these 
expressive movements, this third type movements, he calls them signs. 
He finishes 


article 112 by: “the main of these signs are the actions of the eyes and 
the face; the actions, of the eyes and of the face, the changes of color, 
the tremors, the languor, the swoon, the laughs” - laughs -, “the 
laughs, the tears, the groans and the sighs”. [18:00] 


It's a fairly exhaustive list, but the variety, it will come from the way 
in which they all combine, in which they all combine, it's a very nice 
list: "the actions of the eyes and the face and change of color, the 
trembling, languor, swoon, laughter, tears and groans and sighs. And 
it's very, it's very delicate because everything that follows: the swoon 
and the sigh, it's not at all the same, you understand? It is very 
important for an actor to read the "Traité des passions". Here, I read 
very quickly to make you want to go and see the text. 


The article of sighs: “The cause of sighs is no different from that of 
tears. -- Not confused, ah? The cause of the sighs literally is not the 
same affect. -- "The cause of sighs is not at all the same and very 
different from that of tears, although like her, it presupposes sadness. 
[19:00] For instead of being incited to cry when the lungs are full of 
blood", -- He explained it before -- "that one is not prompted to cry 
when the lungs are full of blood, on the other hand, one is prompted 
to sigh when they are almost empty of them, and that some 
imaginations of hope or joy open the orifice of the venous artery 
which sadness had narrowed, so that the little blood which remains in 
the lungs suddenly falls into the left side of the heart by the venous 
artery, and being pushed there by the desire to attain this joy, which 
at the same time agitates all the muscles of the diaphragm and of the 
chest, the air is pushed quickly through the mouth into the lungs to 
fill the place [20:00] left by the blood and that is what we call 
sighing". Nice text. 


But finally, it goes for like that in "the Treatise on the Passions", all 
this analysis of the third type of movement, not only, and what 
appears? Yes, it appears precisely that if it is true that this third type 


of movement is distinguished from the other two in the sense that it is 
inseparable from a kind of expression on the "surface" of the body, it is 
the face. which will collect all of these expressions and which, even 
more, will possess an additional art which will be able to feign them, 
feign them in order to deceive. [ Break] [21:00] 


In this sense, Descartes is going to develop — I will have some... I will 
quickly be finished with it, and you will see why I very much need 
this text — Descartes is going, therefore, to develop a theory of the 
passions from -- how to say ? -- of a zero degree, and the fundamental 
passion, the original passion, is like this zero degree. Degree zero of 
what? At the limit the zero degree of expressive movements. We have 
just seen this list of expressive movements, and the first affection will 
be like the zero degree of all these expressive movements, that is to 
say the one which mobilizes [22:00] the least, which presents the least 
expressive movements. And this very curious passion, this original 
passion, Descartes gives it as a name, "admiration". For what ? 


Because "admiration" - there he takes it in this sense, precisely who 
was the one we needed last time -- both "admiration" and also 
something much simpler, something that fixes the attention . 
Admiration is the state of a soul; admiration is not [23:00] a full 
meaning for Descartes. He defined it roughly as "the state of a soul 
whose attention is fixed by an object". In other words, it is the soul as 
determined to think about something. "To a something", what does 
that mean? Has a something she 


does not yet know if this something is good or not good, that is to say 
if this something will suit it or dissuit it. 


You see then why precisely admiration will then be posited as the first 
of the passions since what remains uncertain in admiration is: "is the 
object good, for me, or not good?". So admiration is only the fact that 
an object at the limit intrigues me, [24:00] stands out on my 
perceptual plane, and it is affection that corresponds to the grasping 
of such a object of which I say to myself, "what will happen?", "is it 
good or is it not good?" And this is where it is the first passion. 
Descartes says in a very beautiful text: “It is the least expressive 
passion. The eyes widen a little, the mouth opens a little. It has a long 
passage on admiration. But, it's like the... it's really the zero degree of 
expressive movement. 


And from this zero degree of expressive movement, what happens? 
The expressive movements will develop in two series depending on 
whether the answer given to the question launched by admiration, 
[25:00] "is the object good or is it bad?" », « is it good or is it bad? 
Depending on whether this question is answered, you will have the 
series of love and the series of hate, series of love, if the object is 
good, series of hatred if the object is bad. 


So you see that the order of passion will be admiration, zero degree of 
expressive movement. Second, desire, attraction for the good cause, 
repulsion for the bad cause. 


So desire is like the basis of a differentiation and on the one hand, 
series of love, [on the other hand] series of hatred. Well, what have 
we gained from all this? [26:00] That's what we've gained from all 
that, it's a second confirmation of the fundamental affinity between 
affect and the face. It was the first thing we won; it took this detour 
like that, it's a confirmation. 


Second thing we gained: confirmation of the two poles of the face. For 
what ? Because Descartes presents as the starting point, "admiration", 
of a series, the series of desire, the double series of desire, love and 
hate. We, we have every interest and every reason -- and here, we are 
not forcing Descartes' text, since he himself [27:00] indicated that 
admiration was like the zero degree of expressive movement -- we, we 
tends to make two poles: the desire pole with its intensive series, the 
admiration pole which refers to the other aspect of the face, that is to 
say the reflective community face. [ Break] 


Or if you prefer, to get back to the point where we ended last time, 
the pole of the face is the face as it feels. And "to feel", what does it 
mean at the point where we are? 


Feeling means going through the degree of an intensive series that 
mobilizes facial features, [Pause] [28:00] and the other pole of the 
face, no longer the face that feels, but the face that thinks" something. 
And I insisted the last time on the ambiguity of the English word 


"wonder". And see that French had the same thing in the 17th, the 
ambiguity of the word 


"admiration", in Descartes which does not only designate admiration 
in the narrow sense, but which designates the fact of thinking of 
something, the face which thinks of something. 


So, we find our two poles to the point that, if I try now to -- what we 


have won once again is this confirmation of consubstantiality, affect/ 
visage -- and if I try now [ 29:00] to bring together the two poles of 
"face/affect", it's important because I don't want to go too fast, because 
but what? For the image-perception, it was quite 


different. There, I mean for the image-affection, quite a progress, it 
will consist in perpetually succeeding in conquering things which, in a 
certain way, go without saying. Because I mean is there one thing that 
goes without saying?... I'm getting there, good. What about the face? 
That the face overflows, obviously overflows the functions that we 
give it. Namely, it is given two major functions: individuation and 
socialization, [Pause] 


[30:00] individual characters and social roles. He's supposed to make 
do with all of this. 


Good, but here I am only saying things that we have to say. 


The big plan, it starts from the moment or what? The face abandons -- 
I don't mean loses -- abandons its power of individuation and 
renounces its social role. There is a man of cinema who saw it, said it, 
who showed it, who did all his work on it, it's Bergman. 


When the face loses its function of individuation and abandons its 
social role, then begins the face, then begins the adventure of the face. 
[31:00] But this adventure of the face is that of the close-up. That's 
what he means, Bergman. To manage to find what it means to be 
simple, we need, in our own way, perhaps long detours. So I was too 
fast. 


For the moment, I'm sticking with my two poles of the affect face. 
And, in fact, what does that mean? That means only, the face must 
abandon its individualizing appearance and its social appearance for it 
to arise in what it is, namely, for the face-affect to arise. [Pause] 
[32:00] If the face is pure affect -- it may have to go that far; we are 
not there yet — but if the face is pure affect, it is obvious that it has 
nothing to do with someone's individuation, nor with someone's social 
role. 


But, for the moment, therefore, we regroup our double series since 
there are two poles. They are two poles of the face, we can express 
them in multiple ways, but these multiple ways now we know that 


they amount to the same thing. I can say the face: it is on the one 
hand, tingling, a set of micro-movements; on the other hand, [33:00] 
reflecting surface of inscription or surface of inscription for these 
micro-movements. 


Second way of stating -- but I just consider what we did the last time 
enough to found the equivalences between these ways -- second way, I 
would say: the face is a disordered set of features of faciality, material 
features of faciality; and on the other hand, I would say the face, it is 
a formal faceifying contour. 


Third way, I would say: the face is intensity [34:00] or intensive series 
into which facial features can always enter; [Pause] and on the other 
hand, at the same time, it is qualitative unity, pure quality. Again, I'm 
going too far, but all that, we'll see if it's justified. 


Fourth way of saying, I would say: on the one hand, the face is desire, 
that is to say passionate affect; [Pause] and on the other hand the face 
is admiration, [Pause] [35:00] intellectual affect. 


[ Pause] 


Fifth way, I would say: on one side, the face is the face that feels, on 
the other side, the face is the face that thinks “about”..., three little 
dots. [ Break] 


Well, immediately, we will change. This was all about our attempt to 
fix the relationship 


"face-affect". Now we change. It rocks. What we are going to try is to 
try to fix 


[36:00] or to evaluate the relationships between this "face-affect", 
since we have gained a certain set: the "face-affect". We are going to 
see what relationship there can be between the face-affect on the one 
hand, and the close-up on the other. If we find, in fact, very deep 
relationships, we will be able to say, yes, it is quite probable that the 
close-up is the affective image, or it is the very type of the affective 
image. . [Pause] And there, we have to go through analyses, just like 
we talk about philosophical authors [Brief cut in the recording] ... of 
cinema. 


And concerning the close-up, there are a number of names, names that 
come up [37:00] 


constantly. They were good enough to give me two issues of one... of 
the magazine "Cinématograph", which magazine had devoted, I have 
to read the dates, two issues, precisely to the problem of the close-up, 
in February '77 and March "77. Monographs are always great examples 


I believe there, they chose very well -- the monographs concern 
Griffith, Eisenstein, Bergman and Sternberg. Good, but, we can always 
say that it lacks; obviously, there is a lack of it, but... us, to what 
extent we will need to use these theses which are often very good, 
there of this journal, to what extent by...? We'll see that as we move 
forward. 


Because my first question is indeed, there is a common theme, there is 
a common term since Eisenstein, it is that the Eisenstein close-up and 
the Griffith close-up, understood as face close-up, represent two 
"polar" understandings of the face. Is that exactly what Eisenstein is 
saying? That's not quite what he's saying. We will see it. But that there 
is like -- it's very tempting for us -- I mean that there is in the histories 
of cinema a certain [39:00] quite frequent theme on two poles of the 
close-up , one of which would be performed by Griffith and the other 
by Eisenstein. We think how lucky we are! It comes well because after 
a completely different analysis, we have identified two planes of the 
face, two poles of the face. So we really don't want to say to 
ourselves... well... Take a look at Griffith and Eisenstein. 


And indeed, I say, at first sight all of this, you always have to put 
things into perspective, qualify them, or bring the nuances yourself. It 
can't be that simple. But, on first glance, it's true. It's true that the 
Griffith close-up is that of a contoured face, [Pause] [40:00] of a face 
that is surprised or admired or that is thinking about something and 
which presents a strong qualitative unity. Even Griffith's process in 
many of the close-ups that I mentioned, which is very well analyzed in 
the magazine "Cinematograph", the process of framing a close-up of 
the face with a mask and much more, the so-called iris process, 
precisely ensures this kind of "outline of the face that thinks of 
something". 


And we have seen the use of the face that thinks with even the 
possibility of reversal, since we do not lose sight of our secondary 
problem which has even ceased to be an objection for us, how is it 
that there is sometimes and so often close-up objects [41:00] and not 


just faces? That, we have already answered and, no doubt for us later 
on, this will not cause any difficulty, it will not even be a problem. 
But, indeed, we can already indicate just -- 


whatever is not our answer to this question, "why close-up objects?" 
that's not our answer -- but part of the answer might be that when 
we're presented with a close-up face, and then afterwards, what he's 
thinking about, the famous image by Griffith 


when he presents a woman's face, and then afterwards, he presents us 
with what he is thinking, namely her husband. 


And, the inversion is possible; we are presented with something in 
close-up, [42:00] and then, the face that is thinking about this 
something that is going to think from this object. Close-up of the 
knife, then the face with the bulging eyes thinking about what, to 
serve content to kill, to kill or... You see, it makes a whole, face- 
contour. The Griffith close-up would be in this face-contour which 
thinks of something, and which presents a strong qualitative unity. 
Strong qualitative unity, in this line, is it all coherent, face-contour 
that thinks of something or who it is one who admires us, [43:00] and 
which presents a qualitative unity? In sum, it is related, but it is not 
clear; how can I go from the idea that the face thinks of something to 
this other idea, apparently, that it is fundamentally a qualitative unity 
and that, much more, that it expresses a pure quality? It's going to be 
a problem for us. It's good then, suddenly we are relaunched, it will 
be a problem. 


But still it would be necessary to recognize as a fact that indeed, it is 
like that, that a face which thinks of something, expresses a [pure] 
quality. This is not obvious. For what ? By what right ? Why say that? 
Me, I don't know why. But, it is a fact. I mean, I don't know why yet. 
But, it is a fact. It's a fact of the Griffith close-up. [44:00] And no 
doubt it is often the fact of his art that it is the face of a woman, for 
example who is thinking of something, it is a reflexive face, not 
content to think of something, but at the same time that he thinks of 
something, he expresses a pure quality? But this pure quality, how 
would we very often call it Griffith? It is very variable, but very often, 
we would call it -- I say my impressions like that -- white. 


So, yes, right away, we can have a disappointed reaction, ah yes, the 
white; it is virginal; ah yes, maybe, at that time, it's a bad idea, it's 


virginal, okay, white, but after all, it was not at the level of symbolism 
that we must judge the quality. [45:00] They are not white, they, 
these faces, they are much more subtle. What does it mean that it 
expresses something which is of the order of white? It pursues Griffith 
like an obsession: the face of a woman and the snow and the frost and 
the ice, a woman running on a glacier. That's Griffith's face, I mean, 
the Griffith face, the contour face, not thinking of anything. The close- 
up does not present a face that is thinking of something, without also 
presenting a quality which is often [46:00] of the order of white, frost, 
snow or even white ice. Famous example: close-up of Liliane Gish -- 
since, indeed, it is necessary to quote the actresses about close-ups -- 
close-up of Liliane Gish with frosted eyelashes. Well, I retain this just 
as creating a problem for us, but allowing us to move forward a little: 
we recognize as a fact, still unexplained for us, this bizarre link 
between this face-contour, an admiring face which thinks of 
something, and the expression of pure quality, here, white. [ Break] 


Let's move on a little bit: [47:00] it's as if the fact of thinking about 
something referred to a common quality -- extraction of a common 
quality -- that would be it, pure quality, common quality to what and 
to what? Suppose: quality common to the face itself insofar as it 
thinks of something, that would be the simplest. Quality common to 
the face insofar as it thinks of something, and of the something of 
which it thinks. The close-up, at that moment, would be the face 
insofar as it extracts a pure quality -- I call pure quality the common 
quality from 


when it overflows both the face [48:00] and the thing it thinks about 
-- beyond the face, there would be the pure quality expressed by the 
face. Why would it be beyond the face? It would not be beyond, it is 
what as well inside because it would be the common quality, in the 
face and in what he thinks about. 


Here, we feel that it is not going well. Is Liliane Gish, there in her 
close-up OE with frosty eyelashes, thinking of frost, of snow? Maybe, 
but how? That's not "that" she's thinking about. 


What will that lead us to? I'm just saying: we're starting to hold a 
really problematic title, the link; we have advanced, if you like, we 
have advanced; we launch our thread, there. I have, on one side, face- 
contour [49:00] which is linked with face-admiration or "who thinks 


of", [Pause] 


always on the same side, face which expresses a quality -- this quality, 
in a certain way which overflows it -- it expresses a quality which 
overflows it, perhaps, because this quality is the quality common to 
him, face and what he thinks about. 


In this line, I immediately make use of a film of which I have very, 
very confused memories, I would have to see it again. But, I 
remember, on the other hand, the text which, the novel which is at 
the base of this; it's the Ken Russell film which 1 don't even know 
under what title, it's the... 


it's the... [Deleuze hesitates here] [50:00] it's from the novel by [D.H.] 
Lawrence, Women in Love ["Women in Love"] [Claire Parnet offers 
him a title] What was it ? Was it "Love"? 


Was it "Love"? [ Parnet says: Men in love; another student suggests 
another title: Women in love] “Love? It was "Love", where there, I 
remember, I vaguely remember the close-up of the face of which I 
would see him quite as an exasperated Griffith. I mean, well, the two 
women of the novel, the two women of Lawrence, there are admirable 
pages on the face of one and the ice cream, it is very great Lawrence, 
where he suggests, he suggests - - it's very, very, it's very fine, it's 
very... -- [51:00] he suggests that this woman suffers from a basic 
frigidity, and it's so well done, so well done. So good. There is this, 
there is this theme. Then there is a whole adventure in the glaciers 
where the lover of this young woman will perish, I believe in my 
memory; he dies. And, in the Ken Russell film that I had found, true, I 
have a memory, I don't know, I don't know anymore, but I have a 
memory that it was, that it still seemed to me for me a beautiful film 
because even compared to Lawrence's novels like that, for once 
Lawrence was not, was not betrayed by the cinema and then treated in 
an odious way, it was beautiful. 


However, in my memory, [52:00] even the colors, it was a color film. 
The colors of the film had kinds of white, white-green, very clear, very 
interesting and obviously appeared, the common quality between the 
face of this heroine and the landscape of ice. It was very fine, it was 
not at all because there was an icy face, not at all, not at all; it was 
light effects etc., which meant that the light and the tint of light that 
the light takes on when it lands on a glacier, the very, very special 
light on a glacier, all that was on his face. I would say more or less 
what Ken Russell's film was, seems to me to go completely in the 
direction of this first [aspect]. So that's the first aspect. See but 


therefore, in our analysis, she spoke, I insist on this, because it also 
surprises us [53:00] 


we are progressing so well. One of these days it's not okay, it can't 
last. [Laughs] 


I insist on this point that, therefore, we have taken a small step, going 
from a face that thinks of something to a face that expresses a quality; 
once again, we do not understand why, but we 
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meeting as a fact. So when in philosophy you come across something 
like a conceptual fact, two concepts coming together, and you don't 
even know why yet, that's a good time. You tell yourself, you can tell 
yourself, I'm right. You may say to yourself, I'm right, so you'll have to 
find a reason, but it's the very fact that one concept led you to 
another. It is not association of ideas. In philosophy, it's really types of 
association by concepts that are... that's very particular. 


Good but then, let's go to the other pole. [54:00] What is an Eisenstein 
close-up? We want to say, oh well, that's good, let's simplify -- even if 
it means correcting later -- let's simplify. 


We want to say, well, yes, obviously, it's the other pole of the face. 
This is the face-trait of faciality. This is the face, intensive series. It is 
the face-desire. Good, and indeed, he was perhaps not the first 
moreover, it is not the question of being the first, but if there is 
someone who knew how to use the material whose a line of faciality 
slips away, escapes the general qualitative organization of the [55:00] 
face, one immediately thinks of Eisenstein. We would think in any 
other context, we also think of Stroheim, but anyway, it doesn't 
matter. We will see why perhaps Eisenstein pushed this conception of 
the face to a degree which, at least before him, was unknown. 


What is that ? A feature of faciality, see, it is the other pole of the 
face. In "The General Line" there is a famous example which has often 
been quoted and recounted. It is the face of a Pope, and this Pope is 
beautiful. We see it, mid-plane, a plan; we see him approaching, and 
he has a very beautiful head, the head of a holy man. And then, 
[56:00] he approaches, yes, it's an example of "The General Line" and 
close-up of the face. And we see that one eye, the face is noble, 
beautiful, very, very beautiful, very good, he is a formidable Pope, and 
one eye is deceitful, ahhh, deceitful! We've never seen that, a sneaky 


eye. Really, it's... It happens to you all the time. That's what we call a 
little face defect, you know that? [Laughs] Someone, we look at 
someone from afar, we say, he is good and he is pretty. It's true, he 
has a very pretty face, and then we approach, and it's as if there was a 
facial feature that we couldn't see from afar, which gets the hell out of 
here, 


[57:00] the face comes undone there. We say to ourselves, oh dear. 
You know, it happens very often when people give you the impression 
of kindness, you know? [Laughs] See the impression of goodness, so 
we approach, we say to ourselves, finally a good man, finally someone 
good! Look at it, you don't see it that often, and then, you approach, 
and then you say to yourself, well, there's something in your mouth, 
something that reveals frank villainy. [Laughs] 


That, Eisenstein, is the king, for that. It's all knowledge, understand? 
It's worth painting, it has its problems, but so is cinema. It is not 
nothing, to emphasize a feature of faciality insofar as it escapes, and 
this will be one of the fundamental functions of the close-up in 
Eisenstein, [58:00] 


the feature of faciality in the process of escaping the dominant 
organization of the radiant face, that is to say of the face-contour, the 
dynamic material feature that slips. 


Good, but then, if it was only that, if it was only that, I say that, you 
find that, with Stroheim, you find that with many, with Stroheim also 
with genius. But with Stroheim, it's never, no, we can't say, it's already 
specific to Eisenstein because it's too easy, if it's faces that are already 
disgusting from afar. It gets much more complex, that's when the face 
itself, a medium shot, isn't bad. Everything is by approaching, [59:00] 
all of a sudden we discover the bird's line, the line that goes there, the 
line that takes off. 
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But where Eisenstein signed, left his name in a manifest way, what is 
it? It suits us. I was citing a single example of a close-up, but it was 
when he constituted this breakaway of facial features, in an intensive 
series, and that's what he did. Doing an intensive series of facial 
features that escape, then what does this allow him? A succession of 
close-ups. Okay, succession of close-ups, succession [60:00] of close- 
ups, each time of a different face. Wouldn't that be the novelty? 
Because and each time a feature of faciality which slips from one 


close-up to another, is constituted the intensive series of material 
features of faciality, each of which leaves the face of belonging, each 
of which leaves the face of belonging to form an independent 
intensive series on their own. [ Break] 


And this is what Eisenstein himself, in his comments, calls the rising 
line: [61:00] 


constitute an intensive rising line, constituted by these lines of 
faciality-close-ups. And Eisenstein talks about the rising line of grief in 
"Potemkin". But we should also speak of the rising line of bourgeoises 
in "October" or the rising line of kulaks in 


"The General Line". Rising lines with traits of faciality or corporeity, 
taken in close-up, it's constant, it's constant. [ Break] 


But why is it important [62:00] then? Because I say to myself, it's very 
obvious -- if we come back to the distinction: close-up Griffith, close- 
up Eisenstein -- it's very obvious that, in fact, we will find the two 
poles in each of the two. At a more complex level of analysis, we 
started from the idea, yes, the Griffith close-up is one pole of the face, 
the Eisenstein close-up is the other pole of the face. Immediately, the 
objection that you spared me, because, but, it must be remembered, is 
that we find the two poles of the face in both. For example intensive 
climbs at Griffith, you find them constantly. In what form ? 


Usually a young woman who has just learned of the death of her 
mother or her child. But, it's very, very common with an intensive 
series [63:00] of the face feeling stronger and stronger degrees. There 
too, one could say: rising line of sorrow. Conversely... So, with 
Griffith, you have the intensive face as well as the reflective face. 


Conversely, with Eisenstein, it is well known that he made close-ups of 
the most beautiful reflexive faces in contour mode and a face that 
thinks of something, and that thinks of something sublime or 
grandiose, or that think about death. In "Ivan the Terrible" there are 
the famous close-ups of Anastasia [64:00] where the young woman is 
absolutely face-contoured thinking about something deep. Or 
“Alexander Nevsky” the hero himself, he is the meditative hero, the 
pensive hero. He is thinking of something, he does not stop thinking 
of something. And the close-ups of "Alexander Nevsky" completely 
correspond to the aspect of the face, face-contour, reflective, admiring, 
and thinking of something sublime. So intensive close-ups, you find it 
at Griffith; the reflexive, qualitative close-ups, you find them in 
Eisenstein. So where would the difference be? That does not prevent, 


that does not prevent [65:00] that one can maintain that one of the 
poles refers to Griffith and the other pole to Eisenstein. I try to 
explain. 


And there, in the article on Eisenstein in the magazine 
"Cinematograph", there is, at the end, something that really interested 
me. [Deleuze leafs through the article] It is, no, in the Griffith article, 
the Eisenstein article too. Yes. It is in the article on Griffith, not on 
Eisenstein, and the author develops the idea that, in Griffith's cinema, 
there would be in a way a binary structure, 
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as he says, a binary structure that would be at work [66:00] in many 
cinema images, and that this binary structure is actualized among 
other things, not only, in a kind of binary couple, the epic and the 
lyrical, or even more simply, the collective and the individual. 


And he takes examples taken from "Naissance d'une nation", where we 
clearly see this alternation or this binarity of the collective and the 
individual and the epic and the lyrical, namely: overall shot of the 
battle, or general plan of the soldiers, who are about to come out of 
their trenches. That, if you like, is the epic shot, say, and then lyrical 
pole, [67:00] close-up of face, and several close-ups of different faces 
that follow one another. Well, only here, so you have a good case 
there, intensive close-ups at Griffith, the succession of close-ups of the 
faces of the soldiers coming out of their trenches in "Birth of a Nation". 


Only here, here, there is something that is striking; by virtue of the 
binary structure itself, there is alternation. You have a wide shot, and 
then a face close-up, face A, new wide or average image and [68:00] 
another face, etc. You have alternation according to this binary 
structure, between the collective and the individual. I would say that 
it is still a structure that forces the close-up of the face to stick to a 
certain regime of individuation since it is distinguished from the 
overall shot which is responsible for the collective. So much so that 
you stay with a kind of binary: the crowd, the individual, the crowd 
referring to the overall shot or the medium shot, and the individual 
extracted from the crowd, referring to the close-up. 


Well, what is Eisenstein doing? Where, it seems to me, there is really 
invention in him. 


[69:00] What is he going to do? For example, in "Potemkin", he does 


his succession of close-ups, each time a different face, but that's not 
what counts. What counts is that in each of the faces is presented, 
clearly imposes itself, a feature of faciality which takes its autonomy 
in relation to the face, and which, therefore, taking its autonomy in 
relation to the face, continues immediately with the facial feature of 
the next shot. What did he find, Eisenstein, there? He found an 
absolutely new conception of crowds, [Pause] that is to say, what he 
was able to completely overcome was [70:00] the crowd-individual 
duality. [Pause] He discovered a new entity. [Pause] He completely 
overwhelmed the binary structure: crowd - 


collectivity/individual - part of the crowd. The close-ups of 
individuals, precisely because they are close-ups that show the feature 
of faciality escaping the organization of the face, henceforth forming 
an intensive scale, entering an autonomous intensive scale, [71:00] by 
there, he completely overflowed the collective-individual duality. 


In other words -- and if I say: the crowd is a divisible whole; and if I 
say: the individual is indivisible [Pause] -- Eisenstein, he found 
something that he imposed in the cinema, it is something that is 
neither indivisible nor divisible, for which it is necessary to find a new 
name -- as we will come back to this problem later, it does not matter 
[Pause] -- and which is of the order of intensive sets, nor an extensive 
set of the crowd type, [72 :00] nor individual. 


[Pause] So, you understand that when I said at Griffith, you also have 
intensive series, okay, but it's either... or -- maybe we would find 
examples against 


-- but basically, the shot often is, either, an intensive series affecting 
one and the same face, an intensive rising series of the grief of the 
despair of the... [Electronic noise that interrupts the recording] (1:12 
:40-1:13:00) 
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Part 2 


[73:00] ... while in Eisenstein the binary structure, or what the author 
of the article calls Griffith's binary structure, has completely 
disappeared. And there, there is a pure intensive series that will 
impose itself, so that, roughly speaking, my conclusion for the 
moment would be this: of course, the two poles of the face are 
present, in Griffith's close-ups, as they are present in the close-ups of 
Eisenstein. This does not prevent that, on the one hand, there is a 
prevalence of the reflective face-contour in Griffith, and a prevalence 
of the face-face trait, intensive series, in Eisenstein. [74:00] 


But that, on the other hand, more deeply, in the tendency of Griffith, 
what would be the real novelty? This is what I was trying to say 
earlier, very confusedly; I am recalling what I was trying to say 
earlier, very confusedly, because it will have to guide our entire 
analysis afterwards. It's that Griffith's great discovery, it could be 
either an artistic discovery -- there's no formula, it's not a recipe, it's 
something that he achieved -- by doing close-ups of faces thinking, 
thinking about something, face outlines, he pushed the face to an 
expression of pure quality -- that's his big thing -- [75:00] that I see in 
this relationship, still mysterious for us, of the face and the sea, of the 
face and the frost, of the face and the white. 


Conversely, I would say that the Eisenstein pole, his real stroke of 
genius then, was to have pushed the other pole of the face, the facial 
features, so much that he was able to extract direct, unbroken 
intensive series from them. -- whereas we have just seen that the 
intensive series when it existed with Griffith, it was broken, it was 
broken by the return to the overall plan, by the binary structure 


-- [76:00] release of an unbroken intensive series, which therefore 
overcomes any duality of the collective and the individual. And who 
will score what? Feel that here I find myself blocked because an 
answer is needed at all costs, right away, right away! We can no 
longer stop, everything is fine because, just now, the pole of the face 
which thinks was forcing me, I was being forced, I had the impression 
that I could not do otherwise than go beyond it towards something 
that was what? The qualitative face, the face which expressed a pure 
quality, even if it was the pure quality common to the face which 
thinks and to what it thinks about. The face must be an intensive 
series, an intensive series of material traits, it too must force us to go 
beyond, to go towards something. 


What does it do ? [77:00] An intensive series of facial features that 
escape several distinct faces, each of which escapes its original face. 
What's it gonna do? What gives, that? What effect, what effect on us? 
What affect? Earlier, it was quality as pure affect. There, what do 
these intensive series of Eisenstein produce? It produces, literally, 
what one could call, it seems to me, a sort of potentiation, a 
potentiation. This time it produces a power, a potentiality. 


What do I mean? I mean such a simple thing, I feel there is no other 
way. Again we do not understand why. [78:00] We don't yet 
understand why, but it gives us work for the future. We don't 
understand why, and then we know it's like that, why? Indeed, what 
do you think of the climb, for example, the climb in "Battleship 
Potemkin", the climb, the close-ups of the face, the facial features of 
the sailors... all that? You say, “Oh! Anger rises, anger rises”. Anger 
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go up to what? How high does anger rise? Until the officers are going 
to be disembarked, are going to be thrown into the water, or the 
doctor's eyeglass is going to squirt, etc. In other words, what is going 
on? "Anger rises" is a potentiation of space. You potentiate a whole 
space. You [79:00] make something possible in this space. 


What is it going to be, this something possible? The revolutionary 
explosion. [ Break] 


It can also be done in reverse. Potentiation can be done in the sense of 


“Repression is coming! », « The revolution is finished », etc. Anyway, 
there will be spaces potentiated by these intensive series. In other 
words, the first pole of the face -- indeed, now I feel safer since it is 
confirmed, but again there are always reasons to be found: why this 
link? -- If we only recognize the fact of a double link, the link between 
the thinking face and the extraction [80:00] of a pure quality, and on 
the other hand, the link between the feeling face, that is to say, the 
face that goes through the intensive series and a potentiation of space, 
[Pause] and wouldn't it be like this every time there is a close-up, to 
the point what would it exceed? Each time there is a close-up of the 
face, won't we find ourselves faced with a double operation in which 
sometimes one aspect is privileged, sometimes the other aspect is 
privileged, but in the end perhaps both are always there: [81:00] 
extraction of a pure quality common to... Common to what? -- Let's be 
content then, let's be modest -- 


- common to several things. 


Extraction of a pure quality common to several things, it is pure 
precisely because it is common to several things: it is not an abstract, 
it is a quality. For example something of the order of white, white, or 
black, or what you want, and on the other side, we would always find 
ourselves, in the close-up function, in a kind of potentiation of a 
space, in the sense of something becomes possible, either everything 
becomes possible, or else [82:00] 


nothing more is possible. All that is potentiation of space. So that the 
question which would obviously be very disturbing, but here we are 
advancing much too quickly, so we will immediately retreat, it is, 
after all then, what? I'm just saying: think of the other great men of 
cinema we still have to talk about, don't we already feel that this 
double operation of the extraction of a pure quality by the close-up 
and the potentiation of space, but it doesn't stop? That we would even 
find things like that in their declarations? 


Let's jump immediately to Sternberg, before we even analyze it in 
detail. If someone has linked the close-up of the face to whiteness 
[83:00] and if the close-up of the face in Sternberg is inseparable from 
"white on white" in the sense that painting, after all at the same time, 
was inventing these white-on-white structures... [Cut in recording] 
[83:25] 


...characters, and that goes for all of Sternberg's white spaces. One of 
the characters says: 


"It's a place where you feel that everything is possible", so, namely, 
this kind of whitening of space, in very particular conditions, coupled 
with a very particular potentiation of space, you will say: It is signed 
Sternberg. [84:00] That is to say, there are ways of potentiating what 
you recognize, and then there are ways of extracting qualities, all that 
is not the same from a filmmaker to another. Good. 


But also, a disturbing question that takes us too far ahead, a disturbing 
question that is: but then, if its about that in the close-up of the face, 
couldn't we avoid the detour? 
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face close-up? Wouldn't the cinema have the possibility of reaching 
potentiations of space and extractions of pure quality without going 


through the close-up of the face? Yes, that would pose problems, it 
would perhaps allow us to return to certain aspects of cinema that we 
called, very roughly, experimental cinema. 


And what does it finally show us, if not potentiated spaces, [85:00] 
potentiated empty spaces, and pure qualities? So obviously, it's not 
very, it's not very... that often explains where many of us, sometimes 
insufficiently trained as we are, we are so bored at this cinema. I'll 
take an example right away, because I'll take it up again, certainly not 
boring: “Agatha” by Marguerite Duras. There are no close-ups. What is 
happening? that it's very related? -- But I could also have taken 
American filmmakers, they did it too. is Agnés Varda -- extraction of 
pure quality... There, I say all in disorder to advance our program 
[86:00] of analysis. 


When Agnés Varda talks from the start, from her first film, about the 
role and importance of white and black, and the distribution of black 
and white in her films. Well, yes, white is on the women's side, black 
is on the men's side, women wash the laundry. That's important, okay. 
But, it does not do symbolism, it does not mean "women are white and 
men are black". She doesn't mean that, she means that no doubt what 
interests her in this film -- and very similar things will interest her in 
her other films, I suppose -- is indeed a quality extraction aspect pure. 


If I jump to "Agatha", what do we see? Well, it's curious what we see 
in "Agatha". We see an empty room [87:00] or filled with two ghosts, 
or almost ghosts, independently of the voice, two ghosts, an empty 
room which shrinks. The voice tells, a story from the past, in other 
words it's the after room, it's the after man room, it's the after brother 
and sister room, it's is the room after the couple. And the camera gets 
closer to what is outside the room, and what is outside the room is the 
beach, the open beach with the sea, the beach at low tide. [88:00] So 
that's more like, we've seen it, we've seen it about... well, that's the 
space before men. It's the world à la Cézanne, the absent man, the 
deserted beach. And the film will be finished, roughly, when the 
camera has reached the windows. The film is the time of the empty 
room, good. Can we not sense that there is here a kind of very curious 
potentiation of space, which will be carried out by the voice which 
tells a story of the past? Okay, but then it gets very complicated. 


Let's think about the simplest. There is a famous film of American 
independent cinema, [89:00] a film by Michael Snow, which is one of 
the greatest, which is called "Wavelength". This famous film -- we will 
come back to it, but here I want to launch themes for you to think 
about during these 15 days of... — it is a famous film, it is a zoom, it is 


made of a zoom. And the camera captures an empty room, and the 
time of the film will be the time to exhaust this empty room; starting 
from the back wall, it must reach the opposite wall where an 
engraving representing, well, the sea is framed! Curiously, it seems to 
me that there is a certain analogy with the trick of Marguerite [90:00] 
Duras. 
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What will happen between the two? There is an astonishing 
potentiation of space, which will cause events; events will arise, 
depending on when we are, where we are, from the room in the path 
of the camera from one wall to the opposite wall. And the film will 
end when the camera enters the engraving sea. There you are, 
finished, the room abolished, the space has exhausted its potential. 
And at the same time, that is accompanied by a quality extraction, 
since, at each level, if you like, from the winning camera, which goes 
from one wall to the opposite wall, at each level there is a game 
extremely subtle color that varies: extraction of quality, [91:00] 
potentiation of space. Good. So maybe those are some of the very 
fundamental things that belong to cinema. 


We're just saying, I'm just saying, well, let's take things as they are at 
the level of our analysis, so we're going back completely. It so happens 
that a large number of filmmakers have gone through the close-up -- 
and I'm not saying anything more -- to obtain these two operations, 
these two fundamental operations, of which we do not even know yet 
in what they essentially belong in cinema, and what they make 
possible in cinema. In particular, in my opinion, if the cinema 
becomes more and more aware of these two operations, which 
obviously go beyond technique, which involve certain techniques, but 
which infinitely go beyond technique, cinema will become capable, I 
suppose, even if this It is not his ultimate goal, but to treat a certain 
number of great literary masterpieces in a completely different way. 
That is, [92:00] 


that the literature/cinema relationship risks being able to change very 
fundamentally; good, good, good... or even the relationship between 
cinema and art is in danger of being able to change. 


But it doesn't matter, it doesn't matter, I'm just saying that it so 
happens that these things that I have just presented as very modern, 
extraction of pure quality and potentiation of space, it so happens that 


we can say that they always existed. And I can't even say that it's only 
by the close-up that a certain number of filmmakers have done that. 
And I can say that in any case it is often by the close-up, that a certain 
number of filmmakers have done that. And I can say that it's often 
through the close-up that a number of filmmakers, including Griffith 
and Eisenstein, have gotten it. [93:00] 


So, you see my conclusion on this analysis of Griffith and Eisenstein; it 
consists in saying that we must be wary all the same because, here 
too, many people have already noticed it. 


Eisenstein writes splendid pages on the close-up in Griffith and in 
himself, but obviously he does not resist this kind of coquetry, that is 
to say, he cheats. His way of cheating is to say... as he always wants to 
remember that he is a dialectician, that is to say that he is the good 
Marxist, he conceives of things dialectically. So, it's not difficult, with 
him it gives this: it's that Griffith, it's in a way the first dialectical step, 
and that he has gone further dialectically, since he had the dialectical 
method at his disposal. . But nothing at all! Because he tells us this, 
exactly, if I take the text of Eisenstein concerning the close-up of 
Griffith compared to the close-up [94:00] of him, he says two things, 
he says: Griffith is a great genius but he missing something. For with 
him the close-up is subjective, it is only subjective, and it is only 
associative. 


I summarize here the text of Eisenstein. He says it's subjective, well 
yes, because the close-up is about the conditions of vision. Among the 
Americans, he even goes very far, and he even has very beautiful 
formulas, he says, among the Americans, the big plan concerns the 
subjective conditions 
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vision, i.e. the subjective [conditions] of the viewer. We show him 
something up close, whereas, he says, with us Russians, because we 
have the dialectical method, with us Russians, well, [95:00] it's 
different. 


We went a step further, because we understood that the close-up had 
to concern the objective apprehension of what was seen. We have 
moved from subjectivity to objectivity. And then he adds, and it 
comes to the same thing, Griffith's close-up is only associative, that is 
to say, it anticipates. 


You see, it responds relatively to the face that thinks of something, I 
pass from one to the other. There is an association between the face 
and what it is thinking about, whereas my close-up, says Eisenstein, is 
dialectical, it is not associative. 


And what does “dialectic” mean for Eisenstein? It means producing a 
new quality - 


- He read Lenin correctly -- to produce a new quality [96:00] by 
juxtaposition or by fusion, by juxtaposition or by fusion, to produce a 
new quality by juxtaposition or by fusion. And he says: Me, my close- 
ups, it's like that, they produce a new quality by juxtaposition or 
fusion. You see what he means there: juxtaposition of faces of the 
"Battleship Potemkin", faces of sailors, anger rises, or grief rises, etc. 
Well, there is indeed a kind of dialectical union, of dialectical fusion, 
which will produce a new quality. And this last point will interest us. 


So, we saw in fact that, nothing at all, that's not it. The real difference, 
it did not appear to us there; it seemed to us... there is no... -- it seems 
difficult to speak of progress, on the other hand, I don't at all have the 
impression that the design of the close-up [97:00] of Eisenstein is 
dialectical, nothing at all; it is not at all dialectical, it is intensive, 
which is much more beautiful. And it consists in establishing a series 
of intensities. -- But it is true that, here, Eisenstein's last remark should 
serve us to conclude our point. Because Eisenstein's last remark speaks 
to us of a fusion that allows us to achieve, to cross a threshold, a 
qualitative fusion. All the features of faciality which, by intensity, by 
intensive graduations, will produce a new quality. 


I can now say that in the first pole of face, face a la Griffith, the face 
thinks of something. But insofar as it thinks of something, it expresses 
a pure quality, this pure quality [98:00] being common to several 
things. This is my accomplishment today. Second pole, Eisenstein 
pole, is the face, a trait of faciality. He goes into an intensive series, 
and this time, this intensive series is about moving from one quality to 
another. The operation of quality is the operation that can be called 
the operation of pure quality, it is the extraction of a quality common 
to several things. The other operation, which I called operation of 
potentiation -- we can now see better what that means thanks to 
Eisenstein's last remark -- the potentiation [99:00] of space, it is the 
transition from one quality to another through an intensive series. [ 
Break] 


So, in the spirit — we're going to rest, eh? — in the spirit, let's look for 
another couple. Here, you see, we are there, but we have a serious 


problem; I mean, this problem like...-- we're not going to solve it 
today; you should remember for the start of the school year; I 
remember that there are two times when we do not see each other, 15 
days. — 
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So, so, so, this problem that remains for us is these operations. But 
what interests me at the moment, I cannot process it at the moment 
since what interests me at the moment is that... they only interest me 
[100:00] at the moment as they pass by the close-up face. 


So, before getting away with it, you have to imagine another couple. 
What we just did, which is very classic, for Griffith and Eisenstein, I 
would like to take it [ Break in recording, rewind thirty seconds] 
[101:00] two more levels, do it for Expressionism on the one hand, 
and Sternberg on the other hand to try to put some order in all this so 
confused question of Expressionism, and especially to get Sternberg 
out of there since he has absolutely nothing to do with it. That would 
make us a doublet like for Griffith and Eisenstein. And finally a third 
couple: Dreyer-Bergman. Because here, I do not pretend to exhaust, 
among more modern filmmakers there are renewals of the close-up, 
but I believe that these renewals of the close-up, this is a question I 
am asking you, are very linked to the extraction of common quality 
and potentiation of space. That is the only idea I have [102:00] for the 
moment, it is the only idea that would have any importance for 
philosophy and for all our work this year. 


But we are not yet in a state, we are not yet in a state to analyze it. So 
what we're going to do is go back and, catch our breath after a short 
recess, go back and examine then, what would he teach us and what 
would he would bring forward a couple of the expressionist type on 
one side, on the other side, Josef von Sternberg. 


Rest ? Ah, are you tired, or I'll stop now, I don't mind, ah... You know, 
eh? I have to talk to this little Japanese guy... [Sounds of the 
students] [43:00] [A student says something to Deleuze, he answers] 
Me, I'm too tired... [Pause; stop recording] 


[103 :02] 


Yes, Iremind you that, for these files, for those who are interested, it 
is theoretically the last week, so you have to give them to me. ... What 
? [A student speaks to him, inaudible] Yes, yes, whatever; you must 


give them to me; Otherwise... 


Well, then, let's try to see if this new parallel gives us... it shouldn't 
just give us confirmations, but it should make us progress a little, 
since we have an analysis to do. We have an analysis that must be 
done since we have a double problem. 


[104:00] You remember that we had already encountered 
Expressionism in relation to something quite different, that is to say in 
relation to the movement-image, in relation to generalities about the 
image-movement. We had already encountered his problem. And we 
were struck by this, that many commentators on Expressionism seem 
extremely embarrassed, because they consider that this movement is 
so complex that... and then, finally, that they have difficulty in 
disposing of a solid criterion. 


And then, we, naively, but not like that at all, we had [105:00] the 
impression that it wasn't as complicated as that and that 
Expressionism was an extremely -- 


I do not say at all abstract -- it was a very lively, very lively, but 
extremely coherent movement, and which pursued its task in a 
stubborn way. And this task, we had tried to summarize it, to say 
what is expressionist for us. And we said: Here it is! It is the perpetual 
tension between something unraveling and something being done. It 
wasn't enough 
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not, because that's not just the expressionists. But, the movement of 
something coming undone, suppose it to be life itself as it ceases to be 
organic life. 


[106:00] In other words, we discover the inorganic life of things, 
[Pause] and something that is being done: it is the life of the spirit. 
The life of the spirit, insofar as it discovers itself as non-psychological 
life. 


And we said -- and that's an achievement of our first quarter, I'm just 
reminding you -- 


we were saying, well yes, Expressionism is made up of these two 
fundamental rhythms, and whenever there are these two fundamental 
rhythms you have an expressionist artist, 


[107:00] the non-organic life of things versus the non-psychological 
life of the spirit. 


Hence, the expressionist line, this broken line, which consists precisely 
in breaking the organic outline, which consists in breaking the organic 
line, which consists in breaking the organic line, to bring out the non- 
organic life of things. And it is true that on both sides, the non- 
psychological life of the mind and the non-organic life of things, and 
their fundamental complementarity, there is something in common, to 
know, we will break the contours. [108:00] We will break the 
contours, that is to say there will be no more contours. There will be 
no more outlines, neither as an organic outline, [Pause] nor as a 
psychological profile. [ Break] 


And it is in this tension of the two poles, something which comes 
undone and something which is made, that we had found what is 
made, once again, it is the spirit as it acquires and that he conquers 
non-psychological life; what comes undone is life insofar as it 
overflows the organic and falls into an inorganic vitality of matter. 
[109:00] So, the awakening of the spirit within the swamps, the non- 
organic life of the swamp, the elevation of the spirit above all 
psychology, that is the expressionist formula. Well, if that's it -- but 
that was our theme, that's done, so I won't go back to it -- we hold 
something for what concerns us now, namely, this complementarity, 
it's is what ? 


This complementarity is basically the complementarity of light and 
shadow. 


For the non-psychological life of the spirit is the light, and the non- 
organic life of things is the shadow, it is the dark, [110:00] it is the 
dark where operates the organic contour, just as in the light the 
psychological profiles unravel. And it is the clash of light and shadow 
that will model, model what? Can we already say the expressionist 
face? Let's say for the moment that he is going to model what? It will 
shape the visible. The visible will be grasped in Expressionism, and so 
here I am talking about cinema. In expressionist cinema, it will be 
grasped as the product of the struggle or the tension of light and 
shadow, and this, to try to distinguish things, it seems to me, [111:00] 
under four aspects , under four aspects. [ Break] 


In the most fundamental aspect, I can say, light and shadow are the 
conditions of the visible. Light in itself is invisible, shadow in itself is 
invisible, but these are the two conditions of the visible, and they are 
complementary. In "The Marine Cemetery", poem by Paul Valéry, 


there is the following verse -- it is a call to his soul, the poet calls his 
soul --: "Look at yourself! " " Look at you ! -- [112:00] This is his soul, 
the poet calls his soul, "Look at you!" “, implied: my soul — “Look at 
you! But make the light" 


"Look at you ! But to make light presupposes shadow" -- presupposes 
shadow, an apostrophe -- 


“supposes a gloomy half of shadow”. It's beautiful, it's a beautiful 
verse. Two beautiful verses. 
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"Look at you ! But to shed light” is interesting. It is about “giving 
back the light” and not giving back to the light. But "Making light 
suppose a dull half of shadow" means exactly that is, in a sense, a pure 
expressionist statement. [113:00] 


The two halves, the two halves which are like the condition of the 
visible. In an old philosophical text which is the “Parmenides”, the 
poem of the “Parmenides” also develops it. Valéry knew all that very 
well, so we don't know, maybe this sort of contrast between day and 
night, not in the world but as a condition of the world... 


I say this is expressionist cinema. In what form and in what aspect? 
When, as they often do, they split the screen in two; they divide the 
screen in two, into two halves. “Returning light supposes a dull half of 
shadow”. Sometimes it's a diagonal, [114:00] or a quasi-diagonal, and 
on one side you have the purely luminous part, and on the other side 
the dark dark part. I would say that is the absolute contrast of the two 
halves as a condition of the visible or, if you prefer, it is the absolute 
contrast of the spiritual life and the inorganic life. [Pause] And that, in 
all expressionist cinema, you find images of these two halves. When I 
said "the condition"... Let's go one level lower. [115:00] 


Second look. We are going to enter the conditioned. Conditioning, 
what is it? The conditioned is the fruit of the union of the two halves, 
the gloomy and the luminous, the gloomy and the luminant. As soon 
as there is a mixture of the two conditions, the conditioned, that is to 
say the visible, appears. And, under this second aspect, the 
conditioned appears. In what form ? It appears as the mixture of the 
two conditions, but alternate mixture. [116:00] 


What do I mean by "alternate"? It will be famous images of 


expressionist cinema: the streaks or stripes, the streaked or striped 
image. [Pause] Namely, streaks of light, a trough of shadow, streaks of 
light, a trough of shadow, etc., a whole system that will streak the 
image with beams of light and areas of shadow. See, I'm saying it's an 
alternate series since you no longer have two opposing halves dividing 
the screen. You [117:00] this time have luminous streaks which only 
leave the shadow in the form of a hollow between two streaks. Now 
that was indeed one of the fundamental tendencies of the 
expressionist image. 


And I would say, with the same nuances as earlier for Griffith and 
Eisenstein, I would say that if we look in history for the great basic 
film of this, of this striation, it was “Caligari”. But I think that was one 
of the tendencies, because with him it's like in the other cases, there 
are so many things in Lang, but it was Lang's tendencies, Fritz Lang's 
tendencies. At the house of 


“Caligari” is complex, because there [118:00] the striation method is 
also linked to painted decorations. With Lang, obviously, on the 
contrary, it is linked to a whole conception - it is well known - of 
architectural space, where the ribs for example, ribs are precisely 
underlined by a beam of light. You could call this the “striated 
image”. At the limit, you know, with the system of ribs, there, if you 
want, the reliefs underlined by light beams, the hollows accentuated 
by shadow zones, etc.... You have a whole striated space which is 
extremely interesting and which, at the limit, forms a kind of veil, a 
striated veil. [ Break] 


But let's go [119:00] even lower. We descend further into 
conditioning. See, already, when you mix in alternating series the 
shadow and the light, you get something like, I would say, a 
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first seen. A second visible will be obtained when you no longer do 
alternating series. 


But this time, there will no longer be a light part and a shadow part, a 
light part, a shadow part, but each part will itself be a mixture of light 
and shadow, 'infinity. It's like two different types of mixtures. [ Break] 


But that [120:00] is another tendency of Expressionism. And me, it 
always surprises me that, for example, even very good authors on 
Expressionism, it seems to me, consider that these two tendencies are 


mutually exclusive, that one is impressionist, that he is not really not 
expressionist, etc. This seems obvious to me; it goes without saying in 
the logic of Expressionism, that it belongs to the Expressionist 
enterprise. And so this third level, this third aspect, what is it? It is all 
the resources of chiaroscuro [Pause] and which forms a completely 
different conception of the veil. It is no longer the ribbed veil at all, it 
is the smoke veil. And that would be much more [121:00] the trend -- 
always with the usual precautions; I'm only indicating broad 
directions -- that would be much more the tendency of Wegener, in 
"Le Golem", and then, that he will bring to perfection, Murnau, 
[Pause] and that he will bring it to perfection, especially in a famous 
film: "Le Faust". Good. 


And fourth aspect. These two directions: striation, lines, or the 
blossoming of chiaroscuro, believe that, in any case, Expressionism 
remains faithful to all its [122:00] 


theme: breaking the outline, freeing things and souls, freeing things 
from their organic outline, freeing souls from their psychological 
outline. In a certain way, however different, it will end up in a final 
aspect which is common to all Expressionism, namely the violent... I 
don't know what to call it, the violent spotlight in the darkness, 
violent spotlight in the darkness which brings out what? Which brings 
out a face. Everything else remaining in darkness. 


There, everything comes together, that is to say, this last aspect refers 
to our primordial [123:00] aspect. 


The face emerges luminous, surrounded by more than one kind of 
halo. There, I would say that this fourth aspect is the halo, h-a-l-o, a 
kind of halo or phosphorescence around the head, produced by the 
spotlight in the darkness and which is illustrated by images, which 
have remained famous in all the stories of the cinema, namely in "The 
Golem" (and very similar images), in "The Golem", the appearance of 
the face of the demon, where the demon arises with this kind of dead 
God and tends to transform into a kind of Chinese mask, while 
everything else remains in the shadows. [124:00] And there, 
obviously there was a way to compete, since he knew the film, in “Le 
Faust” by Murnau, the appearance of the demon, in circumstances, in 
analogous conditions. 


You see how close we could not be... We are in a world so foreign to 
that of Griffith that we could not use a very summary analogy, 
namely, the close-up of Griffith's face, with a mask which darkens 
everything else, has absolutely nothing to do with the process of the 


projector which brings out the face as spiritual life, that is to say as 
non-psychological. Spiritual life does not mean that it is good; for 
Expressionism, the devil is no less spiritual [125:00] than the most 
beautiful soul. 


Simply, the demon is the spirit which undoubtedly has, with the non- 
organic life of things, with the swamp, very different relations than 
those which the spirit, the holy spirit, will have. In any case, 
spirituality, the demon is spiritual, spirituality is demonic, not all 
[spirituality], but 
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Sometimes. Good. So, see, this fourth aspect comes back like a kind of 
clash of light and shadow, but the expressionist face has gone through 
all four aspects. 


Indeed, in the expressionist face you find, if I then take in turn with 
this succession, which is only a logical attempt where I am making, 
the face divided [126:00] into a luminous half and a dull half; the face 
illuminated from below which is streaked with zones, according to its 
hollows and reliefs, which will be streaked with luminous zones and 
dark hollows; the face taken in chiaroscuro and treated entirely in 
chiaroscuro, sometimes with extraordinarily nuanced chiaroscuros — 
that is an absolutely brilliant achievement by Murnau in 


“Faust”--; and finally, the extracted face, called to a violent light, all 
the rest being in darkness. Well, it would be very summarily like a 
kind of [127:00] what? 


Well, I'm saying, it's well known that Expressionism -- we saw this 
again in the first quarter -- precisely played on a whole intensive 
register of luminosity and that here, I'm going back to the same 
theme: in Expressionism, there is a kind of intensive treatment of the 
face, it is indeed the intensive pole of the face, in the ratios of 
intensity of shadow and light, with simply this, but which is not made 
for surprise us now, that this first pole of the face, which is the place 
where Expressionism settles, goes as if joining by itself the second 
pole. And indeed, at the level of the last aspect, the face torn off, by a 
violent spotlight, in the shade or at night, [128:00] there, it's like the 
intensive series that has reached the other pole , that is to say the 
reflective face, the infinitely pensive face of the demon. So, I would 
say that in the history of the expressionist face, you have exactly this 
privilege given to the intensive series of faciality, but which will lead 


to a reconquest, a conquest in their own way, of the other pole of the 
face. 


Now, if I establish here my very scholarly opposition, but to move 
forward, for... if someone has had nothing to do with the expressionist 
world -- God! who wasn't a bit, who wasn't a bit expressionist, it's 
obvious --, if there was someone who wasn't, [129:00] it's is obviously 
Sternberg. And when we hear about any Expressionism in Sternberg 
by certain film historians, it seems, it finally seems, it's that 
Expressionism is used in any sense, which doesn't matter elsewhere. 
Because, if there is someone who has not been at all, I say it is 
Sternberg, why? Because cinema was never made by affirming so 
quietly that its only business, despite appearances, that its only 
business despite all appearances, was light, and nothing but light, and 
that light had enough to do with itself so that it would encounter the 
shadow only when there were internal, [130:00] inner requirements, 
light, for such an encounter. But that from one end to the other, 
finally, she met the shadow when her story had ended, or when every 
story had ended. But that it had so much to do with itself, that the 
very idea that the visible involved the contrast of light and shadow 
was a stupid idea, and that the visible could only arise from light and 
the reduplication of light, and that the face, and therefore the close- 
up, had all its meaning there, and that to raise a face to the close-up, 
[131:00] was, first and foremost, to make it luminous, and that if 
sometimes it was appropriate to put shadows in a face, it was when 
the face did not arrive, was of rather poor quality, did not manage to 
be luminous enough by itself. So much so that when he felt bad and at 
odds with Marlene Dietrich, he shadowed her. [Laughs] But when he 
loved her, there was no shadow. The whole story had already 
happened before the shadow arrived. 
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That's an unusual idea. What did he mean and what was he 
committing to? Indeed, light is the invisible. We understood better 
what the others were saying, that light is the invisible. [132:00] And 
what are Sternberg's close-ups? I start with examples. 


If I take an example from his most famous films, obviously I take from 
those that suit me the most in this respect: “The Red Empress”. In "The 
Red Empress", here, I try to recap the close-ups of the face. An 
extraordinary first close-up appears when the future Empress is still a 
very young, naive girl. That interests us a lot. Any naive young girl, 


we are interested, why? Because Marléne Dietrich, under the firm 
orders of Sternberg, plays the naive young girl in a very interesting 
way; [133:00] 


she gets... [Recording interrupted]... the Russians coming to get her, 
she has never seen Russians, they have funny manners too, she is 
there, and she returns it very well; it really is the face of someone who 
is afraid of missing out. It's a very lively look, she looks at everything, 
and she even adds to it: she blinks, she looks up, down. We feel that, 
well, it's all perfect. It's the face that is having fun at the same time, it 
finds everything very, very funny, it says to itself "Who is that guy? 
Oh, that cart, I've never seen a cart like that! She discovers everything, 
a face of extraordinary mobility, which will culminate with the first 
shot of "The Red Empress", which is a marvel, which is this: she said 
goodbye to everyone, her mother said "go to bed". [134:00] And even 
if it intrigues him, there is the Russian colonel, who is there, this kind 
of rude giant, he has a very strange costume. He is interested in all 
that, the young girl is very interested. There you go, she opens the 
door, and she walks out of the room, but she walks back out of the 
room, looking. And she closes the door in her face. 


The picture is this: white wall, white wall, white door closing, white 
corridor background, white marvel type face. Good. You have a sort of 
white-on-white study here. You actually have four blanks, four blanks 
[135:00] on this first face shot. 


I would say that it is a typical example of a contour face, Of a face 
that thinks of... and which does not stop thinking of..., “hey, oh what 
a funny costume! Oh how handsome this colonel is despite everything, 
how crude, how rude..." She thinks of..., she thinks of..., she keeps 
thinking, what. It shows on her face since she does everything to show 
that she thinks of many things. GOOD. 


White on white, on white, on white, on white; close-up of face, what 
is it? You already sense where Sternberg is going. He goes towards the 
idea that the face will become an adventure of white space. It's not the 
face that's in white, that's not it. It is necessary, it will be necessary to 
go until the moment when the face will be a simple adventure of 
white. So, if the face becomes an adventure of the white, and not the 
white a quality of the face, that will perhaps make us move forward, 
in our problems. But anyway, [136:00] let's not go so fast. 


Thereupon she arrives in Russia. Long education. Long education by 
the Tsarina, all that is not easy. The Tsar is weird, good, and there are 
always face close-ups, very nice face close-ups. In addition, she is 


always dressed in white; it is a marvel, as often with Sternberg. And 
then, and then, and then, she is obviously in love with the colonel, but 
she learns -- for me, that's my second moment, my second point of 
reference -- she assists, or rather she doesn't learn, by the perfidy of 
the old tsarina, who said to him: "Come on, you get off and then you 
bring up the guy who's waiting", who, obviously, is the old tsarina's 
lover. 
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So she descends, into this humble domestic need, but she cannot do 
otherwise, so she understands [137:00] everything. She sees that it is 
the colonel, that it is the colonel who is going up to see the old 
tsarina. And since she was all ready to fall in love with the colonel, it 
disturbs her enormously. Try... We should check, we should watch the 
film ten times, but in the end you will correct my errors, and in any 
case, they are not important, but it is, it seems to me, the only case 
where Marléne's face goes be marked with shadows. 


There are deep shadows there. She no longer thinks, she feels 
jealousy. She feels indignation, jealousy; it goes through an intensive 
series. And I believe that Sternberg, as if in the blink of an eye, goes to 
the other pole, for which he has the greatest repugnance, and he pays 
this kind of homage [138:00] to the intensive face. Well, she doesn't 
know anymore, it's because she doesn't know anymore. 


It will recover quickly, it will recover quickly, and at the same time as 
it recovers, it becomes white again, it becomes pure light again. And 
see that here too pure light does not mean goodness. Then, in 
recovering herself, she meditates abominable things, and she thinks of 
abominable things, that is to say of the assassination of her husband. 
But, as Agnés Varda says in a beautiful text, white is not cheerfulness. 
White is death, it is the dissolution of existence, as well as it is love. 
So it is not a symbolism of hues or colors. It's not about that at all. It is 
about extracting qualities. We'll see, all of this always brings us back 
to our problem. 


But anyway, well, she becomes very white again, she has her white 
costume of the guard uniform, admirable, which [139:00] suits her so 
well. White on white, on white, and begins -- it was already before, I 
exaggerate, it had already been right in the marriage with the tsar -- 
the extraordinary series which one will find in all the films of 
Sternberg , of course: curtains, different types of curtains. It is about 


putting a white veil on a white space. And there, on the famous veils 
and the famous curtains of Sternberg, we can say everything. But 
above all, I believe that, independently of any anecdote, we must 
remember how much he knew about it. I mean not only that he has a 
taste, that he has a fantastic taste in veiling, that's his own problem, 
but that he knew about it professionally since, in his memories, he 
explains very well, he recalls very well that, on his arrival in America, 
he worked first in the haberdashery and then in 


[140:00] a lace factory. And that he knew everything, the different 
stitches, that is to say the tulle, the veil of tulle, the muslin, the lace, 
the lace stitches, everything, everything, everything... He knew all 
that, but he didn't know that with an abstract knowledge. He knew all 
that from a kind of amorous knowledge. And that was his relationship 
with the world. Her relationship with the world passed through the 
veil. 


But feel how it is no longer the expressionist veil. The expressionist 
veil, which was made up of grids and serrations or streaks, or else of 
the nebulosity of chiaroscuro, no longer has anything to do with 
Sternberg's veil which alone, the only one, has the right and the 
deserves to be called a veil, strictly speaking, since it is the 
haberdasher's veil. It is the veil of haberdashery, 


[141:00] veil that goes from the fisherman's net -- in many of his 
films, where the fisherman's net is used as a coarse veil -- to lace, or to 
an inlaid veil. So. The face must be caught between the white space 
and the veil. 


This is the adventure of light. What would the shadow have brought? 
The shadow has only 


step in when it's all over. Yes, that's when the shadow comes, but 
everything happened before. Everything happened before, everything 
happened between the white space and the veil, the veil who what? - 
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- we haven't seen it yet -- Which doubles the white space. And 


between the two, there is the face. 


And the face is no more than what? At the limit, [142:00] the face 
must no longer be anything but an incrustation of the veil, or it is the 
same thing, either an incrustation of the veil or a form that is sketched 


out on the white space. 


And indeed, not only do the images of the wedding, of the future 
empress with the future tsar, already go through several types of veil, 
but it culminates when she has a child. When she is a young mother, 
very, very curious images appear. There is one that has made me so 
mysterious that I quote it, finally as I have it in my memory. You have 
a series of images which are close-ups, [143:00] but close-ups made 
up of this: a veil, a veil of lilies, Marléne's face crushed on a pillow -- 
well, it's not exactly a close-up is almost a close-up — where you have 
a sort of conspiracy of whites, between the white of the veil, the white 
of the pillow, the white of the sheet, the white of the face... there, 
everything there is. 


And there are several near close-ups like that. There's one that looks 
exactly to me... there's one that ends with an image that looks to me 
exactly the type now that you get relatively easily with video, an 
image where you get the feeling that... it It seems to me that an 
innocent spectator would say: "Ah well, that's a video image", 
[144:00] where the face really becomes a pure inlay, especially since 
before it showed inlaid veils. He showed veils with inlays, and there, 
the face has completely become, oddly, through a progressive series -- 
so he still uses series -- the face has become an inlay of the veil. Good, 
then it's fine. 


But all that, I repeat my question, or rather we are going to stop, we 
can't take it anymore. This is the question I am up against: if 
everything happens in white, and if from beginning to end, we are in 
the light, indeed, we cannot imagine a more lively anti-expressionism. 
[145:00] [ Electronic noise blocks the end of the recording of 
WebDeleuze and Paris 8; the following text is provided on both sites, 
but from an unspecified source] 


The illumination of the contour face, and of the face that thinks of 
something, the question is: how to define such a space which will be 
the space of the close-up face, and which I can define as triple 
thickness but crushed, without depth, triple-ply puff pastry, without 
depth? The white wall, or the white sheets, the veil, the close-up face 
between the two, what does it gain? You still feel my problem, to link 
this problem with a problem of space. I take up the question again: 
Are we not going to find ourselves faced with the double operation of 
a release of extraordinary quality in this cinema, and a very strange 
potentiation of space? In other words, what is this white space in 
Sternberg? How should it be defined? I consider that I have just given 
an example. 


So, we are at this. In three weeks, we will find the problem of the 
construction of this space and of the white space in Sternberg. Think 
about all of this. Ah! [End of recording] [2:25:47] 


